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THE DEBATE OVER THE LEADER 


HE debate over the Leader and over pacifism has 
been carried on in an interesting fashion. The 

Rev. Sheldon Shepard in this issue writes as a 
Christian gentleman. He says that we believe in 
war, but that charge he would instantly withdraw if 
he thought it meant ‘warmonger.’’ His point is clear. 
He wants not space but editorial space. He wants 
pacifism set forth not with the authority of a contrib- 
utor but with the authority of an editor. He wants 
the denominational paper edited by a board, changed 
every year, made to represent both sides of the two 
or three main issues up for discussion, and the dif- 
ferent editors to have equal space and equal authority. 

The suggestion is worth considering. If anybody 
wants that kind of paper, then that kind of paper is 
what he wants. We do not want it. Those who 
know us know that our attitude is not that of a person 
who wants to hang on to a job but that of one who is 
held to a job by asense of duty. Not that we do not 
like the job, or that we are unwilling to serve, but there 
are factors in the situation that would have made us 
give up the editorship long ago if we could have done 
so. 

Our opposition to the Shepard proposal is based 
upon our conviction of what is practicable and what 
to us seems right. In our judgment, as long as we have 
a paper we shall have an editor with full power. 

Some of the denominational executives, not our 
own, talk about the end of personal journalism, and in 
the same breath about the need of strong, dynamic 
leadership in their denomination. They can’t stand 
the possibility of attack upon their policies. They 
talk about journalism much as Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini talk. Free independent journalism—“per- 
sonal journalism’’ they call it—to them has had its 
day. 

Doctor Blauvelt, whose letter appeared in our 
last issue, writes more realistically. He goes after the 
possible. He makes concrete suggestions about ar- 
ticles, all of which are good and some of which we can 
use. | 

Editorially we propose to go on in the attempt to 
make the Christian church face its Christian duty. 
That duty is to fight for brotherhood and freedom 
lest they be swept from the face of the earth. 

If any minister or layman in our church or in any 
other conceives it his duty to be unruffled, to hold 
himself aloof and above the conflict, to follow Jesus 
off into quiet places to pray for the world, and, in his 


church and community, to radiate sweetness and ‘light, 
we shall say ‘“‘God be with you.” 

If he honestly believes the way of St. Benedict 
or St. Francis is the better way, so be it. 

But we believe that Christians ought to do the 
job that needs to be done. If they get hurt, they get 
hurt, that is all. If their garments or even their 
souls get stained in the mire, then they must travel on 
to heaven’s gate with their stains, their wounds, their 
scars. 

As we see it, the supreme duty of this fateful 
hour is to stop Hitler and to save freedom. And we 
believe that those who undertake this work can say 
with Jesus, ““The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, be- 
cause he has anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to proclaim deliver- 
ance to the captives and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Our thus quoting scripture, and thus giving a 
religious sanction to the views we hold, will make 
some of our friends writhe and tear their hair. We 
would gladly tell them they have the highest religion 
on their side if we could, but we can’t. We remember 
the Canadian Universalists and the English lads who 
are going forth to die in defense of their homes and 
their ideals, and we just can’t put anything in re- 
ligion higher than the attitude that some of them take. 

If an editor of a denominational journal ceases 
to be a loyal member-ef the denomination or to retain 
belief in its fundamental principles, he should be re- 
placed. But in the application of the principles he, 
like all ministers and lay people, is a free man, and he 
can render his greatest service by expressing his views 
with clarity and strength. 

That we have tried to do. 


* * 


MURRAY IN NEW YORK 


HE celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of John Murray, father of organized 
Universalism in the United States, has brought 

out many interesting facts. 

The first voyage of Murray ended in New York 
City early in October, 1770. In those first years in 
America he preached in New York City from time to 
time and made friends. As early as 1787, he had so 
many followers in New York that they offered to pur- 
chase a vacant meetinghouse for him if he would locate 
there. This he did not feel able to do. But in the 
great influx of settlers into the new lands of New York, 
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opened up after the American Revolution, there were 
Murray Universalists. From Rhode Island there went 
disciples of Murray to what is now Otsego county, New 
York, and they settled around Hartwick. There in 
March, 1804, the Rev. Myles Wooley organized the first 
church west of the Hudson valley with twenty-five 
members, and this society built the church at Fly 
Creek, nearer the farms of some of the members. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, there 
were other men than Murray who were exerting an in- 
fluence. 

The great missionary preachers of New York were 
Nathaniel Stacy, Stephen R. Smith, I. D. Williamson, 
Dolphus Skinner, John Freeman, Edward Mott Wooley 
and a score or more of others, with the name of Stacy 
heading all the rest. Nathaniel Stacy’s parents had 
moved up into New Hampshire from Cape Ann, where 
they had attended John Murray’s meetings. But it 
was Caleb Rich, Zephaniah Lathe and Thomas Barns 
who went to Stacy’s New Hampshire home to hold 
meetings that he attended, and it was Father Hosea 
Ballou who made a preacher of him. Usually the in- 
fluences which help shape the career of a man are many 
and varied. 

In Albany during the American Revolution there 
was a noble layman, a physician named Joseph Young, 
who was in charge of the General Hospital of the Con- 
tinental Army. Doctor Young had a young assistant, 
Dr. William Pitt Smith. Both were associated in 
practice in New York City after the Revolution. Both 
wrote tracts arguing for Universalism, Doctor Young 
contrasting it vividly with Calvinism. Doctor Smith 
was elected to the state legislature in 1796 and worked 
to abolish slavery. On that cold stormy winter day, 
when the great debate on slavery was to take place in 
the legislature, then sitting in New York, he rose early 
to see his patients, gave himself no time to breakfast or 
to dine, got his clothing wet and sat through the legisla- 
tivesession without changing. Hecontracted an illness 
and died at thirty-six. 

Universalist laymen were rendering public service 
before there was a church. We have had that kind 
of laymen ever since, and they are the soul of our 


movement. 
* * 


OUR RESERVES OF POWER 


O better illustration of the truth of “Man the 
Unknown” has been furnished than we find in 
the courage, skill and fidelity of the British 

people in their hour of trial. In a recent address in 
London Winston Churchill spoke of some of the fears 
in the minds of ministers as to what might be the effect 
of the Blitzkrieg of the German bombers that started 
last September. For one thing, they feared that they 
might have to deal with a civilian rush out of London 
that would block the roads and create problems of food 
and shelter of monumental proportions. Instead, such 
was the stoicism and loyalty of Londoners that the 
ministers were confronted with the problem of keeping 
out of London people who already had been evacuated. 

The government was faced with the problem of re- 

storing quickly damaged municipal services by which 
people lived. Eight million people in that area depend 
on gas, electricity, water, sewage disposal, food supply 
and the other complicated, delicate services of modern 
civilization. : : 

. No government could possibly have done what was 
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absolutely essential without the united toil of an entire 
population laboring without thought of hours or pay. 
Building shelters, clearing streets, transporting thou- 
sands to and from work, watching for fires, picking up 
the wounded, burying the dead, were but a part of it. 
People had to go to their own jobs by day and do gov- 
ernment work at night, snatching a little sleep where 
they could. Hospitals were bombed or burned and 
new hospitals had to be inprovised. Through it all 
noblemen and commoners worked side byside. Out of 
the army and in the army, life was pretty much alike. 
Modern warfare was the draft board. There were no 
deferred classes. All were in the struggle. 

And what these people stood, and what they did 
and are doing, ever will remain a glorious page of his- 
tory. They had resources of brain and heart that they 
themselves never suspected. 

Now and then in a community we find an indi- 
vidual especially ‘‘proved’’ who rises to some long- 
drawn-out emergency and makes us say, ‘‘He gives us 
faith in humanity.” In Britain, millions have been 
doing just that, from king and prime minister to boot- 
black and crossing sweep. We are proud that they 
are our kinsfolk and that we share their great traditions 
of liberty and culture, and that we have a common 
speech. 

We are still asleep. We are still in the mood to 
dodge. We want to help, but only if it doesn’t hurt 
too much. We want the cargoes to go to Britain—at 
least most of us do—but we don’t want too much 
trouble about it and we certainly don’t want, if we are 
politicians, to lose any votes, and, if we are clergymen, 
to stir up too much controversy. 

The simple word “duty” to some of us is a good 
deal of a cliché, and the high-sounding word “‘ecu- 
menicity’’ seems ‘‘oh so important.” But the sleep is 
ending. The stuff is in us. Weare waking up. Men 
like Wendell Willkie reveal to us reserves of breadth, 
understanding and sacrifice. Our people will hear the 
call to free the world from a monstrous menace and 
make possible a new age of liberty for all mankind. 

* * 


DEATH OF DOCTOR REED 


HE sudden death, July 18, of Harry Westbrook 
Reed at the age of sixty-five shocks us all. Had 
it come some years ago when he lay at death’s 

door from diabetes it would have been looked for. 
Modern science at that time saved his life and gave 
him added years of usefulness. The great part of his 
working life was spent in Watertown, New York. 
For twenty-eight years he was pastor of All Souls’ 
Universalist Church in that city. His talent, his spirit 
and his years of service enabled him to take a com- 
manding place in the life of the city. 

A year ago last December he assumed the pastor- 
ate of the Community Church of Mt. Dora, Florida, 
and was succeeded in Watertown by Doctor Niles. 
He needed change but did not want to stop work. 
His passing means a great loss to the Universalist 
denomination and to a wide circle outside our Church. 
We shall publish an account of his life next week. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
In the letter of A. E. F. in our issue of July 12 there 
was an error that we intended to correct. Dr. Eaton 
married for his second wife Emily Stuart, an English- 
woman who was a friend of the Pullman family. . 
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Refugees Far Off and Near By 


Eleanor G. Collie 


HY is it that normally intelligent, sympathetic, 
adult Americans pity, have great compassion 
for, and are willing to aid, refugees in the ab- 

stract, but some obviously and unashamedly resent 
them when they materialize into human beings eager 
to mingle with Americans and to become absorbed 
into our way of life. Normally generous and warm- 
hearted men and women will array themselves in eve- 
ning clothes or closely related finery and will willingly 
subscribe to tickets frankly overpriced to attend a 
bowl-of-rice dinner for the benefit of the Chinese, 
a coffee klatch to aid the Norwegians, a bundles-for- 
Britain party for English relief, a drama festival to 
raise funds for the Greeks, but they are apt to snub 
the inoffensive Chinese, the awkward Norwegian, the 
English cockney, the overly articulate Greek who de- 
sires not to be looked upon and treated like a fugitive 
from a freak show, but like a man or a woman capable 
of giving friendship and eager to receive it. 

In the abstract, the refugee is heroic, courageous. 
It is easy to think of him as a martyr whose face is 
illumined by a holy, intensely spiritual light. In the 
abstract we can suffer with him as his possessions are 
stripped from him, as his family disintegrates and flees 
in all directions for sanctuary, as he is subjected to the 
horror and cruelty of a concentration camp, as he is 
released and fights his way out of the country—up 
until the very moment he comes to our shores and 
seeks our companionship we suffer for him. At 
that point too often our sympathies cease and some 
become as intolerant as they were sympathetic. 
We ridicule him because he speaks our language with 
a heavy accent, because he looks slightly ridiculous in 
our current styles, and definitely ridiculous if he clings 
to the styles of his own country. Weare guilty of dis- 
courtesy to the concrete refugee and yet we continue to 
support and aid the refugee in the abstract who does 
not intrude upon our sight. 

If we could only accept the unexciting fact that 
the majority of men and women who are suffering per- 
secution and deprivation in foreign countries, who so 
sorely need our help and so frantically seek entrance 
into our country, are neither better nor worse than we 
are ourselves, it would make easier and less painful 
the process of assimilating into our lives those who 
escape to our shores. And they are no better and no 
worse than the average man or woman in your neigh- 
borhood. If a spoken word, a verbal or written af- 
firmation of faith, would have saved their homes and 
their jobs and ensured the safety and security of their 
children, they would have spoken the word and af- 
firmed the faith. They no doubt brooded, cringed, 
begged mercy under their restrictions and their treat- 
ment; they may have fawned upon and flattered au- 
thority, even offered bribes to obtain special favor— 
even as most of us would be tempted to do to protect 
those we love, even as men and women have often 
done in the past. We should admit that to ourselves. 
We believe our faith is greater than our fear, we affirm 
that the sacrifice of life is better than the sacrifice of 
spirit—until we are put to the test, until we as in- 
dividuals are required to chose between loyalty to our 
faith and principles and the preservation of our life 
and physical well-being, then most of us endeavor to 


secure self-protection by whatever means are at hand. 

All refugees are not, cannot be, Thomas Manns, 
Albert Einsteins, Paderewskis. Such refugees do not 
need us and the modest help we can offer, though we 
are proud to bask in their reflected glory. The world 
is largely populated with common folks, who have 
common frailties, common faults, and common limi- 
tations. And the preponderance of refugees are 
common folks. 

The problem of the refugee is not going to be 
solved merely by raising money. We cannot content 
ourselves and discharge our responsibility simply by 
demanding that immigration laws be adjusted to 
facilitate the admission into the United States of the 
persecuted. A greater responsibility is that resting 
upon every citizen in every community where there are 
refugees of getting the refugees geared to the com- 
munity life as quickly as possible. That means that 
we must give more than money, must do more than 
make demands upon our legislators. We must es- 
tablish a friendly relationship between ourselves and 
the refugee in spite of his talk, his walk, his clothes. 
We must accept him into our groups and see that he 
is surrounded with things American. We must not 
shunt him off with others of his own nationality and 
his own unhappy history. That will do him no good 
and it will not have a desirable effect upon our na- 
tional life either. In so far as is possible, the refugee 
should be treated as courteously, as considerately, as 
hospitably as any other stranger who may attend 
your church, visit your club, or participate in other 
social and business activities. That he is a refugee 
should not be emphasized either by showering too 
much attention upon him or by too studied avoidance 
of the subject. 

Give him a sporting chance to be a friend. 

Christians offer as an excuse occasionally for their 
withdrawal from refugees the fact that most of them 
are Jews. This is stated as though it were a new dis- 
covery, as though the refugees had deliberately double 
crossed us, as though they had entered this country 
under false pretenses. Naturally most of them are 
Jews. We have been informed by the press, by the 
radio, by every possible means of communication, that 
the Jews were being driven out of Germany, then 
Austria, then Czechoslovakia, Poland, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, France. It is mostly for Jews that we have 
subscribed to refugee funds. It is mostly for them that 
Dorothy Thompson, Louis Adamic, Frank Kingdon 
and other respected public-spirited men and women 
appeal. It is mostly because of their treatment that 
we hate and abhor Hitlerism. Why, then, should it 
come as such a shock to us that the majority of refugees 
are Jews? They couldn’t become National Socialists 
—RHitler forbade that—so they had to become refugees. 

In such a reason for inhospitality are the seeds 
for a Jewish persecution in America. So far that 
degradation of honor and decency and Christianity 
has not been written into our national history. But it 
is from such divisions and distinctions that persecu- 
tions grow. 

Certainly most refugees are Jews. If they are 
Jewish Thomas Manns we honor and appreciate them, 
but if they are merely Jews, we dislike and mistrust 
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and avoid them. We are guilty of unrolling a wel- 
come mat across the miles and then yanking it in just 
as the refugee is about to step across the threshold into 
our companionship, simply because in the hazy dis- 
tance he seemed a brave, happy, gallant knight and as 
he came nearer we saw that he was bowed down, un- 
happy, afraid, and had dark skin and a large hooked 
nose. 

We are too impulsive, too impetuous; our emo- 
tions are too easily aroused and they are too imperma- 
nent. At first the plight of the refugee affected us. It 
was a glorious cause for which for a time we gave our 
money, our interest, our devotion. We ran around in 
circles seeking ways to help; we opened our homes and 
offered our resources; we signed affidavits and as- 
sumed definite responsibilities. And then in far too 
many cases we tired of our role as quickly and as 
thoroughly as we had assumed it. 

It is not fair to jump into the midst of trouble and 
make eloquent promises, start fine projects, build up 
optimism and hope in people in trouble, and then 
abandon the whole situation and jump into something 
else, protected from censure and criticism by the fact 
that we helped a little. A little is not enough. Part 
way is not enough. It must be a lot, it must be all 
the way, or it is better to do nothing. 

In dealing with human personalities there must be 
a consistency of action, a completion from impulse to 
reaction, if we expect to create healthy minds—the 
only minds that can restore sanity and order and 
harmony in the world. Refugees are not toys to be 
enjoyed and played with for a while and then forgotten 
for another toy. Nor is their plight and their real 
need to be used as a background against which to ex- 
hibit temporarily fine but short-lived impulses. Refu- 
gees are people, unfortunate, bewildered, stripped of 
every outward thing they hold precious—and but for 
the grace of God we might be they. 

The person who can remember that and put him- 
self in another’s place will be the most consistently 
kind and helpful to the refugee, though such a person 
may give the least money and do the least talking. 

Kither give all or nothing. “The gift without the 
giver is bare’ is no idle phrase. Unless Americans 
give these intangible but necessary gifts when the 
refugee arrives in this country, he is still a refugee, 
still an object of persecution. 

That must not be in America—a country estab- 
lished and enriched by refugees and aliens. 

* * k 


JUST CAN’T BE DONE 


It may not be popular to say it, but there are still some things 
that can’t be done. Here are a few of them: 

You cannot bring about prosperity by discouraging thrift. 

You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the strong. 

You cannot help small men by tearing big men down. 

You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 

You cannot lift the wage-earner up by pulling the wage- 
payer down. 

You cannot keep out of trouble by spending more than your 
income., 

You cannot further the brotherhood of man by inciting class 
hatred. 

You cannot establish sound social security on borrowed 
money. 

You cannot build character and courage by taking away a 
man’s initiative and independence. 

You cannot help men permanently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for themselves.—Religious Telescope. 


_- 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is one of those stories for older boys and 
girls, and, if you are in danger of being proud 
because you are hard-boiled or if you are in 

danger of being laughed at because you are soft, you 
may read it. I point no moral. What it means, and 
what there is in it, you must puzzle out for yourselves. 

About seven years ago there walked into the 
office of a friend of mine, who told me the story, a very 
shabby man. He said he had been a secretary in 
Washington and had been employed by a great Amer- 
ican, who was the dearest friend of my friend. The 
mere mention of the great man’s name was moving, 
for he had since died, and many people had been sad, 
for he had been a noble person and much loved. 

So my friend and the shabby stranger sat and 
talked of the great American for half an hour. Then 
the stranger told a story of his own losses, bad luck 
and misfortunes, and said he must have twenty-five 
dollars at once and would return it on the first of next 
month without fail. My friend could not afford to 
lose twenty-five dollars—he was not so stupid that he 
did not know this man was probably a fraud—he 
had been taken in before. But he had been thinking 
of happy days with his noble friend. He opened a 
drawer, took out twenty-five dollars from his case and 
gave it—without any further promise of return or 
any written I.O. U. The stranger went away. 

My friend spoke to one or two persons about the 
odd encounter. They said: “Well, you’ve said good- 
by to that money.’”’ And he made up his mind that 
he had, and he resolved not to spend precious time 
regretting it. 

On the first of next month among his letters was 
one on cheap paper. He opened it, and inside he found 
twenty-five dollars and this note: “I am writing this 
from South Station. I am sending back the twenty- 
five dollars, but I never meant that you should see it 
again. It is just about time for my train to go, and I 
don’t know why I send it. Don’t you ever so long 
as you live give away money to people like me. Don’t 
you dare to do it—don’t you dare. But it is fools like 
you who once in a while make the thief honest for a 
day. If I don’t send this now you will never have it, 


so here goes.”’ 
* * * 


CHURCHES ENTITLED TO VOTING DELEGATES AT 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE CONVENTION 


As of July 15, 1941 


The regulations of the Universalist General Convention 
providing for lay delegates require that for delegates from any 
church to be eligible to vote that church must have made a 
contribution on quota to the General Convention in each of the 
two years preceding the biennial session. The following churches 
have met this regulation and are entitled to voting delegates: 
Alabama: Brewton. 

California: Oakland; Pasadena; Riverside. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport; Hartford; New Haven; Norwich; Staf- 
ford; Stamford. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: Atlanta; Canon; Senoia. 

Illinois: Chicago; Clinton; Galesburg; Joliet; Litchfield; Oak 

Park; Peoria; Stockton; Sycamore; Urbana. 

Indiana: Galveston; Manchester; Muncie. 
Iowa: Mitchellville; Mount Pleasant; Webster City. 
Kansas: Hutchinson. 
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Kentucky: Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Andover; Augusta; Bowdoinham; Calais; Canton; 
Dover-Foxcroft; Exeter; Greene; Hiram; North Jay; Pitts- 
field; Portland, Congress Square; Round Pond; Sangerville; 
Turner Center; West Paris. 

Massachusetts: Abington; Adams, North; Arlington; Attleboro, 
Murray; Attleboro, North; Beverly; Boston, Roxbury; 
Braintree; Brookline; Cambridge; Chatham; Chelsea; 
Cheshire; Dana, North; Danvers; Eastham; Essex; Everett; 
Fitchburg; Haverhill; Haverhill, West; Lowell, Grace; Lynn; 
Malden; Marlboro; Monson; Norwell; Orange; Orleans; 
Peabody; Pigeon Cove; Rockport; Salem; Shirley; Somer- 
ville, First; Somerville, West; Springfield, Second; Taunton; 
Wakefield; Weymouth, North; Worcester, First. 

Michigan: Farmington; Horton. 

Minnesota: Anoka; Minneapolis, Redeemer; Owatonna. 

Mississippi: Liberty. 

New Hampshire: Concord; Dover; Lempster; Manchester; 
Nashua; Portsmouth; Westmoreland; Woodsville. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Albion; Auburn; Binghamton; Bristol; Brooklyn, 
All Souls; Canandaigua; Cortland; Edwards; Fairhaven; 
Fort Plain; Hubbardsville; Little Falls; Lockport; Morris; 
Mount Vernon; Newport; New York City, Divine Paternity; 
North Salem; Oneonta; Perry; Rochester; Salisbury Center; 
Schuyler Lake; Syracuse; Utica. 

North Carolina: Clinton; Red Hill; Hopewell. 

Ohio: Akron; Belleville; Bryan; Caledonia; Eaton; Eldorado; 
Frost; Jersey; Leroy; Miami City; Milford; Mount Carmel; 
North Olmsted; Olive Branch; Rockland; Sharon; Spring- 
boro. 

Pennsylvania: Athens; Kingsley; Linesville; Philadelphia, Mes- 
siah; Reading; Smithton; Standing Stone; Wellsburg. 
Rhode Island: Pawtucket; Providence, First; Providence, 

Mediator; Valley Falls; Woonsocket. 

South Carolina: Bethel. 

Vermont: Cavendish; Lyndonville; Richmond; Rutland; St. 
Johnsbury; Springfield; Strafford, South; West Burke. 

Canada: Olinda. 


* * * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Virginia H. Franklin 


[HE Iowa Universalist Convention held its ninety-ninth an- 
nual sessions June 18, 14 and 15 in the beautiful old church 
at Mt. Pleasant. 

Dr. Laura B. Galer, pastor, and the church members en- 
tertained delegates and visitors. 

The president, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, presided at all 
sessions and preached the occasional sermon at 11 a. m. Saturday, 
her theme being ‘‘Saved by Hope.” 

Greetings from Dr. Robert Cummins and the Rev. Edna 
P. Bruner, former president of the Convention, were received. 

The fellowship committee reported eight ministers in fel- 
lowship in Iowa and one soon to be admitted. 

Resolutions urging participation in the Midwest Institute at 
Shakamak and Conference Point and also a resolution prepared 
by a special committee which made a study of the liquor situation 
in Iowa were adopted. The United Service Organizations for 
National Defense Inc. was commended to the churches for 
support. 

Suggestions were made from the floor for circulation of 
The Christian Leader among church members who could not af- 
ford to subscribe for it. 

The president reminded those present that 1942 will be the 
100th year of the Iowa Convention and that plans should be made 
for its proper observance. 

The Association of Universalist Women had as speakers 
during their session the Rev. Minnie Colegrove, who spoke on 
“Our Women in the South,” and the Rev. O. G. Colegrove, whose 
topic was ‘‘What I Saw in Our Southern Churches.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Colegrove have been serving as interim pastors at Mitchell- 
ville since their return from Mississippi, where they spent the 
winter. 

On Friday evening Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., 
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lovingly known as “Uncle Walt’’ to the Sen people who attend 
Shakamak Institute, delighted everyone with his inspiring 
presence and his address on ‘‘Lifting Life to a Religious Level.” 

Communion service was conducted by Dr. Jones and the 
Rey. C. L. Arrington. 

The ministerial pension fund collection amounted to $49.50. 

The Iowa Church School Association discussed church school 
institutes and reported on a small paper called The Seeker, edited 
to help church school teachers and to promote closer association 
of the young people in the churches of the state. The convention 
voted $15 to be prorated to those attending Shakamak Institute. 

The church school presented Miss Mary Willitts of Oak 
Park, Ill., formerly of Mt. Pleasant, who gave valuable sugges- 
tions to church school workers Sunday morning in her address 
on “Johnny Jones Challenges Religious Education.” 

Saturday evening a program of pictures and music entitled 
“Fellowship and Worship” was given by a group from Waterloo. 
It was directed by Mesdames Betty Kesmey, Cleo Dale and Mary 
Fleet and was inspirational and enjoyable. 

The social events of the convention were a fellowship dinner 
with sixty in attendance at the Hotel Brazleton, a drive around 
the city to points of interest, a young people’s breakfast Sunday 
morning and a Sunday dinner served to all guests at the close 
of the final service of the convention by the Mt. Pleasant church. 

The final service was the Sunday morning service led by Dr. 
Laura B. Galer in devotions. The Rev. C. L. Arrington, interim 
pastor at Waterloo, preached the sermon on “The Universalist’s 
Message for This Generation.’”’ It was a challenging message 
and an excellent finale for a convention. 

Officers elected were: President, Richard Shane, Waterloo; 
vice-president, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, Webster City; secre- 
tary, Virginia H. Franklin, Des Moines; treasurer, Harold Davis, 
Mt. Pleasant; trustee (three years), Mrs. Charles Kammerdiner, 
Waterloo. 


* * * 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harriet E. Druley 


HE convention which was advertised as ‘‘a convention that is 

different, a convention of conferences,” has passed into 

history. But that history, when it was being made, lived up to 
the hopes of the planners. 

The keynote address on ““A New Program” was given on 
Sunday evening, June 22, by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. Dr. Scott 
said that he was on the General Convention board of trustees 
when these new plans were being considered, and he emphasized 
that it is really an old program with a new emphasis—the stress- 
ing of religious education as a means of propagating the gospel. 

Dr. Scott based his talk on three points: 1. That many 
churches in Ohio have died on good preaching. 2. That preach- 
ing services alone are not sufficient to keep churches alive. 
3. That we should turn our attention toward centering all church 
activities upon a religious education program. 

He closed with the presentation of three propositions: 
1. That there be set up in each active Universalist church in the 
state a survey and study group to ascertain the needs of the 
constituency, using all available helps. 2. That the Convention 
should provide for some method of district supervision. 3. That 
the Convention should seek some form of co-operation with the 
General Convention in building a vital program of religious edu- 
cation. 

The next conference period was on Monday afternoon, 
June 23. This having been the day for the meeting of the Church 
School Association, the speaker at this conference was Miss 
Margaret Winchester, representing the General Sunday School 
Association. Miss Winchester declared that adults need to be 
careful about their approach to life, as that will be transferred to 
the minds of the children. If Christianity is to survive it must 
meet world conditions. 

She asked the question ‘What is religious education trying 
to do?” and answered it by saying that ‘“‘religion binds man to 
manand manto God. Education has to do with living and learn- 
ing to live.’ She made the following suggestions in order to 
reach all the people in the church: start something new; reach 
those who have not been reached before; find, in your own 
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church, those people who have not put the church first; and 
indefinite building. A lively discussion followed. 

An inspirational talk on the same general theme of the con- 
vention was given on Monday evening by the Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, representing the Youth Department of the General 
Convention. He expressed his belief in the peculiar mission of 
the Universalist Church, being confident in a church life which 
is based upon the worth-while qualities of life and upon the 
spiritual nature. He was sure that our cause is ripe to go forward 
together under the new article of faith, the challenge of the 
Universalist Church. 

Two sessions were held on Tuesday, June 24—the Young 
People’s Christian Union and the Association of Universalist 
Women. Mr. Frazier spoke to the young people in the after- 
noon, outlining the plans for the reorganization of the youth 
movement of the church. Miss Ida Folsom, representing the 
national A. U. W., at the meeting of the state A. U. W. told of 
the plans of the general A. U. W. board in making their new 
organization effective in each local group. The two groups held 
a joint session, at which it was discovered that both groups are 
working along much the same lines. The discussion brought 
out the best methods for obtaining the results hoped for. At 
the close of the session the new officers of both groups were 
presented. 

The final conferences were held on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 25. The first talk was given by the Rev. Donald K. Evans 
of Chicago, who spoke on the joint responsibility of ministers 
and laymen in the Forward Together Program. He said that 
the minister’s part is a unified attack upon the problems of the 
church, facing them with all the information available. The 
layman’s part in the life of the church is, primarily, that of care 
of the church property. He should also consider the property in 
terms of the development of the spiritual life. Mr. Evans 
summed up his talk by saying that the minister’s position in the 
Forward Together Program and the layman’s place in the local 
church should add up to the fundamental purpose of the Forward 
Together Program—forward together in bringing in real unity. 

A platform meeting followed. All speakers in the various 
conferences were on the platform, with Dr. Scott in charge. 
Questions were asked them by members of the audience. Ex- 
planations summed up the various previous conferences. Much 
of the discussion brought out the usefulness of the new manual 
of the General Convention as presented to the local churches. 
The Helper lessons written by Dr. Scott on “Your Church and 
You” were also highly recommended. 

The banquet talk on Wednesday evening was given by the 
Rey. Donald K. Evans, who spoke on “Facing the Challenge.”’ 
He said that the Forward Together Program is designed to make 
us see the whole picture of the church. The spirit of the church is 
strengthened by the spirit which we present to the world as in- 
dividuals. The challenge is this: In what spirit shall we carry 
our faith to the world? 

These discussions and inspirational talks gave us a clearer 
idea of our part in the Forward Together Program. 

The business sessions of the convention showed the result 
of the influence of these conferences. The recommendations 
were all of high order and gave a real foundation for constructive 
work during the coming year. During the ehurch school session 
on Monday a report of the Buckeye Junior Institute of last year 
was given by the dean, the Rev. R. Homer Gleason. He also 
told of the institute for this year—teachers and program—the 
dates being July 6-13. Following this, a puppet show was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, a teacher in the institute 
last year. He used the puppets that were made at the institute 
and presented the play as written by the institute pupils depicting 
the meeting of Thomas Potter and John Murray. Officers 
elected for the Church School Association were: President, the 
Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, Blanchester; vice-president, Lloyd 
Johnson, Kent; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. W. Clinton Williams, 
Attica; trustee for three years, Miss Ruth Gay, Norwalk. 

_ Following a very lively business session of the Viabe Co Uson 
Tuesday, June 24, the new officers were installed by the Rev. 
Douglas Frazier as follows: President, Miss Gladys Karns, 
Springfield; vice-president, Miss Eva Miller, Jersey; secretary, 
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LaVern Bentley, Kent; treasurer, Mildred Barger, Woodstock. 
Midwest Institute was one of the topics for discussion and re- 
ceived hearty support. 

Forward-looking action was taken by the women in their 
meeting on Tuesday. The presence of Miss Folsom gave added 
impetus to all action taken. Officers chosen were: President, 
Miss Gloria Strait, Columbus; vice-president, Mrs. Florence 
Sevdalis, Akron; recording secretary, Mrs. Annabelle Carritt, 
Blanchester; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Claire Newman, 
Akron; treasurer, Mrs. Mary B. Cline, Norwalk; trustees, Mrs. 
Mary Slaughter Scott, Dayton, and Mrs. Florence Wieland, Mt. 
Gilead; Clara Barton Guild secretary, Mrs. Geraldine Walter, 
Kent. . 

The state convention which met on Wednesday, June 25, 
made recommendations which followed the line of the suggestions 
made in the various conference talks—a study of the needs and 
methods for filling those needs, stressing the religious education 
program of the church; field work with special emphasis upon 
the opening of churches now closed and strengthening those on 
the verge of closing; endorsing the invitation given by the Akron 
church to the General Convention to hold the 1943 session of 
the General Convention in Akron. Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, William N. Osbun, North Olmsted; vice-president, Mrs. 
Ivy K. Kerschner, Columbus; secretary, the Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley, Milford; treasurer, the Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Kent; 
trustee for two years, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Dayton; trustee for 
three years, George Valentine, LeRoy; trustee for Publishing 
House, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford; member of fellow- 
ship committee for five years, Dr. George Cross Baner, Akron; 
preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
Milford; chairman of 1942 nominating committee, E. J. Wieland, 
Mt. Gilead. 

At the banquet a letter was read from the Rev. O. G. Cole- 
grove, a former pastor of the Woodstock church and a former 
state superintendent. The feeling of the entire delegation was 
that this had been one of the best conventions Ohio has held in 
along time. A great deal of the credit for that was due to the 
people and the minister of Woodstock, who were all most cordial. 

The devotional services of the convention were of an equally 
high order. The occasional service on Tuesday evening was in 
charge of the minister of the Woodstock church, the Rev. R. 
Homer Gleason. The sermon was preached by Dr. F. B. Bishop, 
Rockland. His subject was ‘Hurricanes and Prayers.” He 
referred to the unethical hurricane that is sweeping the earth and 
the challenge this presents to the church. The morning devo- 
tional services were conducted by the Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, 
Cincinnati. His subjects were, “One Fixed Star,’”’ meaning Jesus, 
“Mind Your Own Business,” the spiritual needs of the individual, 
and ‘‘An Address to Youth,” in which he asked them to pay at- 
tention to the finer ideals of life—the Christian ideals. 

* * * 


COD LIVER OIL AND CHARACTER 


Your child would prefer ice cream to cod-liver oil, and candy © 
to spinach. But you do not offer it these alternatives. It must. 
eat spinach and it must have cod-liver oil. 

At first your child probably resisted both these essential 
foods because their taste is unpleasant and must be cultivated. 
But you persisted and the opposition weakened. You educated 
your child to adjust itself to a balanced diet. Failure to do so 
would mean to undermine its health for all time. You insisted on 
these unpalatable foods because the experience of the race has 
indicated their value. You do not allow your children to choose 
between alternatives of life and death. 

Why then are there some parents who allow their children to. 
choose between attending a school of religion or playing on 
Sunday when that school is held? 

The experience of the human race has taught that religion 
is as essential to the well-being of a human personality as cod-- 
liver oil and spinach to the growth of children. No sane parent. 
offers the child the alternative of cod-liver oil or candy. Why 
then offer a child the alternative of religion or atheism? A child 
cannot guess about the value of religion any more than it can 
guess about the nutritive values of essential foods—Rabbi 
Ferdinand Isserman. 
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Reactions of Our Readers ' 


MR. SHEPARD SUMS UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Without any desire to prolong this discussion, and cer- 
tainly not wishing to run it into argument, I feel that I should, 
as briefly as possible, make some explanations, and correct some 
misunderstandings, concerning my suggestion ‘For Harmony 
toward the Leader.” 

1. I make no attempt to argue the relative merits of the 
two opinions each held by many Universalists: that we should 
destroy Hitler “even by force of arms” and that we should avoid 
war. Flint Bissell urges the editor to continue as at present 
because he is in one hundred per cent agreement with him, and 
suggests that I (or pacifists) make an ‘assumption that they 
and pacifism represent, or come nearer to representing, the posi- 
tion of our church as a whole than you do.”’ I make no such as- 
sumption. The basis of our discussion is recognition of the fact 
that both views are widely held among us. What I object to is 
the attempt by either faction to represent the denomina- 
tion. 

The editor states: ‘‘We doubt if pacifism is the view of a 
majority of our ministers or lay people.” SodolI. The point is 
this: I am not asking that the Leader be a Journal of Pacifism. I 
suggest only that it cease to be a paper advocating that Christian 
men “do all in their power to overthrow Hitler and the totali- 
tarians, even by force of arms.’’ And I make that recommenda- 
tion because to a large number of our people that position does 
not seem to be tenable in Universalism. My definite suggestion 
for immediate action was: “That a regular editorial page ke set 
up for the expression of that great body of Universalist opinion 
which is not represented by the Leader’s present policy and voice.”’ 
This implies, of course, continuance of the present editorial 
attitude as well. 

Isaac Smith unintentionally presents a strong argument for 
my position. He cautions supporters of the Leader that “they 
had better keep the fingers of any high-pressure political groups 
from seizing it and making it the mouthpiece of their particular 
doctrines.’ Of course no high-pressure group has “‘seized” the 
Leader. But my suggestion is directed at the remedying of a 
condition in which the Leader is now admittedly the advocate of a 
“narticular doctrine,” as stated by the editor in his “even by 
force of arms” answer to my article. If there is any political 
opinion in America with more high pressure in its advocacy, 
where can we find it? | 

Isaac Smith has a ‘“‘strong impression”’ that “if the present 
editor had been an ardent pacifist there would have been no such 
urgent desire upon the part of Dr. Shepard for an immediate 
change in the editorial policy.”” Probably not. But under those 
conditions, what would be Mr. Smith’s urgent desires? I speak 
for the group not fairly represented in editorial opinion, as 
probably he would if the situation were reversed. 

2. There is a weakness in my presentation of the proposal 
for future action. As I read it now in the light of the editor’s 
answer and of the reactions, I see that either I did not state 
clearly just what I had in mind or since then my thought has 
undergone a change. The trouble lies in my use of the singular 
in an instance where I should have used the plural. When I 
suggested that the editorial board “write (or secure) editorials, 
generally representative of denominational opinion,” I should 
have written ‘opinions.’ The editor rightly indicates the prac- 
tical difficulty of securing an agreement of policy on a board 
chosen for differences of opinion among its members. 

As briefly as possible, a few words about practical procedure. 
I think it is not correct to ask ‘Should we not have to have a 
board that would include practically every thoughtful man and 
woman in the denomination?” On all important matters, we 
should find ourselves in two or three main groups. The present 
situation, for example, would require representation of only two, 
or at most three, viewpoints. 

I should have the editorial board selected annually, and I 
should see that the board represented every large body of opinion 
in the churches, particularly on the questions at that time fore- 
most in denominational or public thought. This year it would 


be most important that the group contain an interventionist, a 
noninterventionist and, perhaps, a pacifist. 

These editors should not endeavor to come to a common 
attitude, but with equal authority each present his own views. 
They should together choose the articles and reactions to be 
published, agreement upon those points being easily reached in an 
attempt to present balance in the columns. 

A pacifist editor certainly could not fairly represent the 
entire denomination. The installation of such, because for a time 
we have had an editor who believes in war, would not result in a 
situation any more wholesome than the present. To put an end 
to growing dissatisfaction, we have to pioneer in methods. My 
plan may not be the best. It might not be good at all. But it 
does recognize the peril to unity which now threatens us, and it 
does suggest an attempt at remedy. Perhaps my offering of the 
best thought I have will call forth from wiser persons the pres- 
entation of a program which will work. 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


AGAINST PERSONAL JOURNALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The issue of June 21 has just reached me via Brooklyn. The 
Shepard letter and your answering editorial prompt me to write, 
for the first time, concerning affairs Universalist. 

It seems to me that you have missed the major point that 
Shepard raised. Should a denominational journal represent the 
personal opinions of the incumbent editor to the extent that the 
editorial voice is his rather than that of the denomination which 
the paper officially represents, or should the editor attempt, 
within whatever limits his experience, contacts and ability pre- 
scribe, to summarize the united feeling of his people, leaving his 
personal reactions for a brief comment that may be approving or 
dissenting? 

This issue seems to me to be especially pertinent in view of 
our recent and bitter experience on the Register, where the editor 
turned the denominational journal into a personal avenue for the 
bitterest and most inexcusable sort of vituperation, slander and 
invective. Such a thing could not have happened had the editor 
been conscious of his responsibility of speaking for the denomina- 
tion rather than for himself. 

Please don’t assume that I am drawing a parallel between 
the Leader and Register or between yourself and the late editor of 
the Register. Your spirit would never permit of such a thing. 
But I cite it as a “horrible example” of where the extreme per- 
sonalistic interpretation of religious editorship can lead, and in 
support of the point that Shepard seems to be making—that an 
editor ought to remember that, to outsiders especially, his voice 
is that of the denomination. As such, denominational conviction 
rather than personal conviction ought to dominate, distilled 
through the wisdom of the editorial mind. 

I know that I’m barging into a complex technical discussion 
where my experience is nil and my point of view that of a reader 
only. But there does seem to me to be a conflict of philosophies 
here in which there is far more to be said for the other side than 
your editorial comment included. 

Francis G. Ricker. 

Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


(We are dealing editorially with the question of personal 
journalism in commenting upon a number of letters. Here we 
simply state that an examination of the last issues of The Chris- 
tian Register that appeared under Llewellyn Jones reveals nothing 
of the sort described by this Unitarian minister. Of course if 
publication of letters criticizing the president of the American 
Unitarian Association for his policies is vituperation, we shall 
have to throw up the sponge. 

With the letters there was a clear, dignified statement of 
the editor relating to the circumstances attending his engagement 
and his dismissal. After Mr. Jones ended his service Dr. Eliot 
published a eulogistic article about him. And if ever there was 
a gentle, scholarly, friendly editor who worked co-operatively 
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with an administration and subordinated personal views on de- 
nominational affairs, it was Llewellyn Jones. 

If our correspondent wants horrible examples. of his thesis, 
he’ would have done better to take Shipler of the Churchman 
or Hartman of Zions Herald or a score of other editors who 
are maintaining the traditions of a fearless, able, independent 
journalism which renders a vastly greater service to the various 
denominations because it is free. The Editor.) 

* * 


ATTACKING THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will be here this week, but in Boston about Wednesday of 
next. Besides getting ready to take advantage of a new electric 
line which the rural electrification project has brought to my back 
door I am waging a losing battle with an army of porcupines. 
At daylight this morning they had surrounded my shed and had 
got a fifth column consisting of two scouts inside. Inspection 
reveals that during the winter a couple of boards on the back side 
have been the cookies to go with the after-dinner coffee. Per- 
haps if my scythe and back hold out I'll get enough clear ground 
around the buildings to start a Panzer unit counter attack. 

; John M. Ratcliff. 

West Campton, N. H. 


* * 


GLAD TO HEAR FROM MISSISSIPPI 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has been my pleasure to have read Universalist periodicals 
from the time of Manford’s Magazine, and I have seen editors 
come and go. 

There is no question in my mind but that the present editor- 
in-chief is of far better caliber than any of his predecessors. 
Since I have never had the pleasure of meeting him, and am en- 
tirely unacquainted with difference which may be prevalent in 
our councils, my opinion may have some merit in being free from 
bias. 

In many respects his ideas are unlike mine, and I am thank- 
ful for that. A spineless editor, or one who is restrained from 
stating his full sentiments, is contrary to Universalist traditions. 

As long as he continues to be constructive, progressive, and 
is free with his columns for all types of opinions, he will have my 
full support and that of thousands of others of our faith. 

C.B. Warner. 

Biloxi, Miss. 


* * 


DISAGREES WITH EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As the editor-in-chief of the Leader, I feel that a letter is due 
you indicating my position on the issue of the war which you 
have raised. 

If The Christian Leader were a private publication, and not 
the official publication of the Universalist Church, I would accede 
to your right as editor-in-chief to dictate the policies of the paper 
by your own will. However, the situation becomes very different 
when you, the official head of the publication, commit the Church 
to a policy in which it has not been consulted, and in which it 
has had no voice. 

After a quarter of a century of active life in Europe, with 
wide contacts in many fields—social, educational, religious and 
political—I have seen too much and experienced too much to 
make it possible for me to follow your leading in this hour of crisis 
and tragedy. I think any attempt to identify the religion of 
Jesus, and his own clear teaching on the issue at stake, with any 
form of government—democratic or otherwise—is, to say the 
least, a great disservice to him and the cause for which he gave 
his life rather than fight for it. 

If Hitler were the anti-christ which he is pictured, and which 
I do not for a moment believe, I would still be convinced that 
Jesus would revolt at the thought of fighting him with his own 
weapons of force. 

If the kingdom which Jesus taught and lived was heaven- 
born and sent, then it must be sustained, supported and governed 
by its own divine laws. The moment it ‘repudiates these, or 
lays them aside, for earthly weapons, it loses its divine validity, 
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becomes little more than a shattered but beautiful dream. And 
what becomes of its. Universality? If we adopt the pattern of 
our President and Churchill as a part of our Christian way of 
life and approve of the force which they are assembling and em- 
ploying to put it into effect throughout the hemispheres, wherein 
does that differ from Constantine’s marriage of church and state, 
which resulted in the utter corruption of the one and the downfall 
of the other? 
C. Telford Erickson. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


* * 


A CHICAGO UNIVERSALIST ON THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I add my word. Your article which opened the Leader 
on June 21 seemed to me a well-nigh perfect answer to the sug- 
gestion (?) made in the same issue. Words sane and tolerant 
and kind—but oh, so right and convincing. Were it possible to 
take a poll of readers of the Leader, I feel sure that ninety per 
cent would agree with you. 

There must be thousands like myself, who read the paper 
from cover to cover every week and who are inspired and stimu- 
lated thereby. May it be a long time before we have a different 
editor! 

IE ak(C 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


FROM THE EDITOR OF A STATE PAPER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I liked your answer to Shepard. Long may your editorial 


pen and typewriter wave! Long live Johannes! 
2G DE 


* * 


THIS IS GOOD FUEL FOR THE HIDDEN EMBERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Sometimes I see your paper in the library and take time 
to look it over. 

It makes me wonder anew, WHY is a Universalist? 

Your denomination may fairly be called supernumerary, and 
also superannuated. Having no real reason for existence I ob- 
serve that it is dying out through the Middle West, for instance. 

Peace to its ashes! 

Horace D. Simpson. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


AGREES WITH FLINT BISSELL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With my old friend Flint Bissell, I am in agreement with you 
one hundred per cent on all your editorials concerning the war. 
You have shown restraint and reasonableness, a Christian view 
and a Christian spirit in dealing with blindness, prejudice and 
isms, which I am sure are admired and approved by the great ma- 
jority of your readers. We would deeply regret any change in 
editorship. 

More power to you and to the Leader! 

Merrill C. Ward. 

Abington, Mass. 


* * 


FROM PRIESTLEY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are having a busy but most interesting time in Lima. 
The missionaries are doing a splendid piece of work and their 
schools are among the finest in Peru. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with many of the leading businessmen and 
social workers. The rector of San Marcos university gave me 
the best part of a morning and I had the privilege of meeting a 
group of the students. Last week I addressed a thousand stu- 
dents at the Colegio Nord Americano in Lima and the Colegio 
Americano in Callao. We sail for Valparaiso, Chile, via S. S. 
“TImperial’’ on July 1 and hope to be back in New York the end 
of September. 

S.E. Gerard Priestley. 
Lima, Peru. 
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Our Library Desk 


Biography of the Gods. By A. Eustace 

Haydon. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Some may find Professor Haydon’s new 
title intriguing. Others may regard it as 
blasphemous. All, I think, will agree that 
it is question-begging. It assumes that a 
god, like a man, has a biography. But if 
one of the gods should turn out to be eter- 
nal, who could speak of the “‘biography”’ 
of this God? 

We read, on p. 324: ‘‘All we have ever 
had, all we can ever have, are ideas of 
God.” If this is granted it must also be 
granted that among our ideas is the idea 
of an eternal God. To this the author 
would probably reply, “‘Yes, but your idea 
of an eternal God is only a temporary 
idea.” He believes that as the light of the 
human intellect grows, God will vanish 
before its brightness. This belief is im- 
plied in his statement on p. 322: “If the 
verdict of intellect on the ultimate deity 
had been taken at its face value, the world 
would have been virtually godless many 
centuries ago.”’ Thus, on Professor Hay- 
don’s highly debatable premise, that there 
is no god who has been unborn and who 
will not die, it is not improper to say that 
there is no god without a “biography,” 
though, to be sure, some gods are yet far 
from death. 

The gods dealt with include all whose 
names have stirred the hearts of multi- 
tudes, from the old Indo-European sky- 
god to the triune God of Christianity and 
the almighty Allah of Islam. At the hands 
of an author who combines scholarship 
with literary distinction and originality, 
the story of the gods becomes fascinating. 
No book I have seen on the deities of man- 
kind has such an Olympian quality as 
this one. 


Anno Domini. By Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. (Harper. $2.50.) 

Professor Latourette of Yale University, 
author of a four-volume history of Chris- 
tianity, in this book gives a comprehensive 
and chronological survey of the influence of 
Jesus on the stream of human history. 
Four periods are dealt with in turn, the 
first up to 500 Anno Domini, the second 
from 500 to 1500, the third from 1500 to 
1800, and the fourth from 1800 to the 
present. A closing chapter follows on 
“The Meaning of the Story.” 

This is an excellent brief survey of the 
history of Christianity. The jacket ad- 
vertisement states: ‘‘For the first time in 
our generation an eminent historian sur- 
veys the influence of Jesus across the cen- 
turies.”’ 

The peculiarity of this historical survey 
is the inclusion of the name of Jesus in 
almost every paragraph. Here are samples 
of the way in which his name is brought in. 
“Without Jesus the Protestant Reforma- 
tion would not have occurred.” “Because 
of Jesus a gigantic collective evil (slavery) 
was transformed into a great good.” 
“The Hegelian system was in part an out- 
growth of Christianity, and so of Jesus.” 


“Christianity, and so Jesus, is represented 
by minorities.” ‘The influence of the 
Church, and so of Jesus... .’’ What 
makes this peculiarity boring is the feeling 
the reader gets that no good man can have 
any influence, simply because he lives in 
A.D. Any good influence he would have 
had if he had lived B. C. is now not his in- 
fluence but is really “the influence of 
Jesus.” 

Apart from this peculiarity the book 
can be highly recommended as a sketchy 
survey of a mass of information. So far 
as I recollect, the author does not make a 
single quotation or a single reference to 
any other historian. It reads like a con- 
densation of a multitude of encyclopedia 
articles. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


A Gift of Years. By Margaret Went- 
worth. (Walter H. Baker Co., Bos- 
ton. 35 cents.) 

A play of Chinese gratitude, this is an 
interesting little drama. The writer was 
formerly a teacher in China and evidently 
knows the country and the people well. 

Self-sacrificing old Dr. Stewart and his 
young nephew Alec (both medical mis- 
sionaries) are well portrayed. Ellen Mur- 
ray, a newcomer in the field, working 
among Chinese mill-girls, is engaged to 
Alec. 

Plague has followed famine. Old Dr. 
Stewart succumbs to the disease after 
wearing himself out in ministry to the suf- 
ferers. Hiding the fact that he is stricken, 
he hurries Ellen away without offering 
either explanation or his hand. Alec’s 
apparent desire also for her going is natu- 
rally misunderstood and the path of true 
love bids fair to run with the proverbial 
roughness. 

Dr. Stewart’s life is despaired of. Ten 
non-Christian Chinese who devotedly love 
him pray solemnly to their gods that he 
may be spared, and that one year each from 
their own lives be given to him. This in- 
cident is founded on fact, says Miss Went- 
worth, and the old doctor is still living on 
“these freely given years.” Real names 
of course are not used. 

Alec and Ellen come to a complete un- 
derstanding and the play ends happily. 


By Elliot Field. 
Boston. 85 


Tenant Farmers. 
Walter H. Baker Co., 
cents.) 

This one-act play won the prize in the 
1939-1940 playwriting contest conducted 
by the Religious Drama Council of Greater 
New York. 

There are only five actors in it and only 
simple stage properties are necessary. It 
gives a vivid picture of the tragedy of these 
last years in the Oklahoma Dust Bowl. 
Jasper Holt, the farmer, his plucky wife 
and their eight-year-old daughter Bonnie 
are well depicted. Their neighbor “Hap- 
py” Colbert, impoverished himself, but 
longing to share what he has with the Holt 
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family whom he loves, gives a note of cheer 
and humor to the somber little drama. 
Medwick, the agent who is about to turn 
the Holts from their unprofitable farm, 
loses his billfold on the way to the house. 
It is found by Jasper Holt, who is sorely 
tempted to solve his own bitter problem by 
keeping some of the money but rises 
above the temptation, helped by his wife 
to see the enormity of such theft. Of 
course the play ends with honesty vic- 
torious and good prospects ahead of better 
days for the Holts. 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 


* * 
How Miracles Abound. By Bertha 
Stevens. (Beacon Press. $1.85). 


Those who liked the fundamental idea 
of “God’s Wonder World’ but did not 
care for the approach to some of the prob- 
lems, and the general sketchiness of the 
material, will more than welcome this ad- 
dition to Beacon Books in religious educa- 
tion. Written by a woman who has had 
wide experience teaching scientific mate- 
rials to children, and who shows throughout 
the book a deep and abiding appreciation 
of religion and religious experience, the 
use of this book should open to children 
of the junior age a new world of wonder 
and delight. 

The author says in her introduction: 
“Adults, like children, need to start with 
direct experience of nature: to be alive, new 
in spirit, and expectant in their approach 
to it.’ It seems to the writer that any 
adult who takes this book to use as a text 
will come to have just such an attitude, 
and will find in the book a wealth of sug- 
gestions which will make it possible for 
him to share with the children these experi- 
ences in sensing religion through the world 
of nature without the necessity of labeling 
all the religious implications. 

The book is, in a sense, a new departure 
among the books of this interesting series. 
“How Miracles Abound” is not a textbook 
to put in the hands of the children; it isa 
source book from which the teacher can 
gather the material to answer the questions 
which will spontaneously arise from the 
children. It contains specific facts suffi- 
cient to give the teacher a fair background, 
and definite references to help her in ex- 
panding the background. It suggests 
points of departure, projects, applications, 
creative activities, and many other items, 
not giving them in the order to be used but 
rather presenting a wide and varied view 
of the possibilities of each subject from 
which the teacher can depart according to 
the interests of her group. 

The book deals with ten concrete nature 
objects. Four are inorganic—a star, a 
magnet, a salt crystal and a dewdrop, and 
six are from the realm of the organic—a 
lima bean, a petunia, a tree, a snail shell, a 
goldfish and the hand. With the wealth 
of material in the volume and the interest 
which the children are sure to develop if 
the material is properly presented there is 
more material here than can possibly be 
covered in a year. The fact that these 
ten objects are so far-reaching in the fields 
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which they open up and the possibilities 
for exploration which they offer bears wit- 
ness to the particular genius of Miss 
Stevens. 

To be more specific about the topics, 
each suggests ways in which the material 
can be introduced to the children. Con- 
stantly the author reminds us that children 
must not be hurried; they must have time 
to examine this new thing we are present- 
ing, to think about it, to see what it means 
to them, and then they will ask questions, 
make remarks, start discussions. It is 
after this latter thing has happened that 
the teacher will begin to present the ma- 
terial in the book. The factual material 
is adequate and, what is more important, 
accurate. It is backed up with good and 
interesting suggestions for applications, 
many of them given in the form of discus- 
sions of how actual children have in reality 
responded. Indeed, one might assign this 
book to a group of teachers in order to show 
them sound application of the techniques 
of really good teaching. Seldom do we see 
one who can write well, with the insights of 
Miss Stevens into the wonder of the uni- 
verse and the awe that it inspires, who also 
knows her science and the children she is 
working with, as well as the way to work 
with them. 

Particularly valuable to the teacher will 
be the many brief poetic quotations which 
are correlated with the work. Here is 
material for the teacher to know, material 
that she can call upon at a moment’s 
notice when her class is obviously ready for 
a brief class worship service because of the 
attitudes that have grown up. Not that 
the teacher should announce, ‘‘Now we 
shall have a little service,’’ as so often they 
are tempted to do, but rather that, with 
this material already learned, when the 
psychological moment has arrived she 
can quietly recite the verses which are so 
applicable and which the children will re- 
ceive because the understanding has al- 
ready been built up through experience. 
This is the kind of worship which really has 
meaning for the child, and which develops 
in him those ideas of worship which we 
strive after so vainly in the average church 
school worship service. 

In short, ‘“How Miracles Abound” is the 
sort of textbook that is needed in religious 
education, for books like this and the 
others in the Beacon Series are going to 
mean that less and less shall we have to beg 
people to come into our church schools to 
teach. When one can offer material like 
this to a prospective teacher the problem 
of persuasion is nine-tenths solved. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


ae 


Think On These Things. A compilation. 
(Beacon Press, Boston. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Paper, 25 cents.) 


Good type, pocket size, 77 pages plus 
blank pages for notes, with a waterproof 
cover, and simple prayers, this book for 
soldiers, sailors, marines, travelers, campers 
of all sorts, supplies a need. The selections, 
both prose and poetry, are admirable. 
They are classified under thirteen head- 


ings such as “The Free Man,” “Be Ye of 
Good Courage,” “Things That Cannot Be 
Shaken” and ‘The American Dream.” 
Mazzini and Woodrow Wilson, Channing 
and Wm. Dewitt Hyde, Epictetus and 
Theodore Roosevelt, Isaiah, Paul and 
Whitman, are among the authors who ap- 
pear. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot wrote the 
foreword and we assume that he super- 
vised the compilation. His ideal was to 
make every selection contribute to 
“strengthening the hold of young men upon 
the great unities of spirit and purpose that 
underlie all beliefs.’ The work is well 
done. 


You Can Defend America. (Published 
by a group called Moral Rearmament, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif.) 
A ten-cent pamphlet, beautifully printed 

and illustrated, calling for a war on Ameri- 

can “‘softness, graft, laziness, extravagance, 
buck passing, materialism—allies of the 

Fifth Column.” 

Ja Vow. 
* * 

Preacher’s Wife. By Ethel Hueston. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50.) 

This is not what it seems from the title. 
It’s not the companicn of “One Foot in 
Heaven,” or one of the company with 
“Country Doctor,’ “Horse and Buggy 
Lawyer” and the recent host of vocational 
biographies. 

Julia Buell Powelson is mother first, 
wife second. That her husband was a 
Methodist preacher seems to have had 
little influence except in making the family 
economize and move often. She rarely 
went to church until her husband died and 
her children were grown. It was enough 
for her to keep two boys and nine girls fed, 
clothed and washed. There are only a 
few incidents of the children’s going or 
even of contacts of family and parishioners. 
That the father is no ordinary preacher 
probably has something to do with it. 
Licensed on an Iowa circuit in 1887, he 
doubled in selling Bibles, religious papers, 
pianos and organs. He auctioneered for 
farmers. He was so successful that he 
was appointed financial field agent for 
Iowa Wesleyan, and so had no church. He 
was a rollicking man, thoroughly liked 
(except by saloonkeepers), picturesque. 
His would be a story. 

This book is really the children’s story. 
Crammed with incidents trivial, important, 
amusing, the book describes the interests 
and differences, the varied activities of a 
large family from the late eighties to the 
present. There is the older brother who 
orders the other children not to cry at their 
sister’s wedding and disgraces the family 
himself. Mary begins elocution with tem- 
perance ballads and ends with her own 
Lyceum company. Hon and the twins 
homestead in Idaho and Mother goes too 
to keep watch. Most of the children are 
not thoroughly individualized, perhaps be- 
cause there are so many and the writer is 
one of the younger children. Grandpa 
Buell is one of the most interesting charac- 
ters. He has a flair for living his way, 
whether it be establishing an old people’s 
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home, driving his Arabian horse or per- 
fecting his Egyptian embalming fluid. 
The preacher’s wife herself is all mother,. 
well seasoned with a sense of duty toward 
her family and her God. She’s stern, but: 
late in life mellows. 

“Preacher’s Wife’ is the entertaining 
story of her children. Incidents are well 
told, interest holds. There isn’t much at- 
tempt at evaluation or appreciation of 
places—neither the Mississippi nor Idaho. 
There is little of the usual longing of remi- 
Events, not style, lend the 
book color. You’ll remember the night the 
lightning struck the house, when Grandpa 
Buell sent the baby to buy whisky, the 
preacher’s preparation for the Klondike, 
Grandpa’s glass casket and the proof of his 
embalming, the winter the preacher and his 
wife were not on speaking terms, Mary’s 
glamor and mischief, Mother’s chasing 
the ‘‘dates’’ home at ten and looking for 
Ethel with a lantern. 

Isabel Gehr. 


* * 


A Way for All. 
Act. By Frances Hole 
(Walter H. Baker Co., 
cents.) 


Mrs. Underwood designed this play in 
such a way as to use children and young 
people from all departments of a church 
school, and she has utilized the familiar 
nativity story and the well-known carols. 
Instead of using “Biblical” language, she 
has put modern phraseology into the 
mouths of her characters, and she has not 
hesitated to take great liberties with the 
traditional Christmas story. She is ob- 
viously trying to interpret the birth of 
Jesus in terms that will be realistic and 
meaningful to twentieth-century children. 
As a_teaching vehicle, the play probably 
has value, if the didactic element is not 
actually overemphasized. Giving an apple 
and a slingshot to the infant Savior may 
mean more to the child mind than the 
frankincense and myrrh, but there is a 
strain of the incongruous here which is ac- 
centuated by the use of carols which take 
our attention from the first century to the 
nineteenth. However, the play makes no 
great pretenses and could probably be 
staged effectively. Mrs. Underwood states 
that six rehearsals ought to produce a 
finished performance. 


A Christmas Play in One 
Underwood. 
Boston. 35 


Be a Good Neighbor. By Esther C. 
Averill. (Walter H. Baker Co., Boston. 
35 cents.) 

Church people who fight with their 
neighbors upstairs are dealt with in this 
one-act play. Mack, the policeman, re- 
solves the conflict by preaching a conver- 
sational sermon about what Jesus would ~ 
advise. Housewife No. 1 is smitten with 
remorse, the irate husbands become fast 
friends, the destructive boy is converted to 
the Boy Scouts and the two families go to 
prayer meeting together. 

Here is a good, commonplace situation 
spoiled by a preachified, churchified, 
moralized treatment. 

Max A. Kapp. 
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Church Schools and Religions Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Now that Massachusetts has passed the 
bill permitting public school superin- 
tendents to excuse children for classes in 
weekday religious education during school 
time, churches all over the state are facing 
new and difficult problems. How can a 
church get started in availing itself of added 
time for such important work? How may 
the classes be put in operation? Must par- 
ents take the lead, or ministers, or trustees? 

The weekday movement is not new. 
For over 15 years, some sort of weekday 
classes on school time have been known in 
some states. It is well to consider the need 
from which these schools have arisen, the 
advantages which they claim, and some 
of the requisites for success. 

Dr. Walter D. Howell in an article en- 
titled ‘‘Christian Teaching for More Chil- 
dren through Weekday Church Schools” 
(Baptist Leader, September, 1939) states: 
“The outstanding contributions of the 
weekday church school to the total pro- 
gram of education and community life are 
significant. It is the only organized effort 
to integrate religion with the child’s total 
educational experience. _ It reaches a 
higher percentage of the total number of 
children and young people than the Sun- 
day school, vacation church school, and 
young people’s society combined. It has 
brought about improvement in educational 
methods and curriculum in the _ local 
church. It has given the Protestant com- 
munity a vital project in united effort. 
It furnishes unparalleled opportunity for 
interfaith co-operation and understand- 
ing.” 

Under requisites for success in weekday 
schools, Dr. Howell lists these: At least a 
fifty-minute period of time released from 
the regular public school schedule; em- 
ployed teachers with training equivalent 
to that of public school teachers (or volun- 
teers with equal training and equal sense 
of responsibility); adequate finances to 
ensure permanent operation of the pro- 
gram; worthy curriculum, selected or 
formulated by persons competent to fit it 
to the needs of the particular pupils con- 
cerned; administration and supervision by 
a permanent body of high-grade persons 
representative of the majority of the or- 
ganized religious forces of the community, 
including Protestant, Catholic, Jewish; 
months of study before launching the plan. 
Churches have no right to ask public 
schools to surrender an hour a week of the 
pupil’s time for religious education unless 
they are fully prepared to use the time 
well. 

Out of the years of experience in this 
field Dr. Howell mentions many impor- 
tant don’ts: Don’t plan to start much 
less than a year after the idea is first dis- 
cussed seriously. Don’t depend on volun- 
teer teachers unless there is absolutely no 
other way. Don’t try to cover all the 
grades at first; start with part of them and 


hope to expand later. Don’t assume that 
a complete set of graded textbooks is 
available from some publishing house; no 
such series has been completed recently 
enough to be usable. Don’t depend too 
much upon ministers to do the teaching; 
with the finest spirit of sacrifice most 
ministers are too burdened with pastoral 
duties to give to this task the time and 
effort it requires. Don’t merely duplicate 
the work done in Sunday schools; make 
your curriculum supplement and comple- 
ment the child’s other Christian education 
experiences. This means that you will 
need to study and evaluate the total pro- 
gram. 

“The weekday church school is a difficult 
enterprise, but scores of communities have 
surmounted the difficulties and are reaping 
results that are supremely worth while. 
If you dare accept the challenge and meet 
the essential conditions, the cause of Chris- 
tian education in your community will 
come into possession of its greatest pos- 
sible new asset.” 


* * 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
DEMOCRACY 


Christian Roots of Democracy in 


America. By Arthur E. Holt. (Friend- 
ship Press. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 
cents.) 


In these days of world upset and tur- 
moil and social change, peoples of the 
Christian world may well study this book. 
Its critical approach to the meaning and 
the purpose of the church in a democracy is 
basic and revealing. None who reads it 
will find himself able to be complacent 
about the church, for Dr. Holt points out 
that the church and the democratic state 
must stand or fall together. It is not the 
theme of the book (and readers should 
keep this in mind) that the Christian 
church made democracy, or that democ- 
racy made the Christian church, but 
rather that both Protestantism and democ- 
tracy have come down through modern 
history together, and have found it con- 
genial to believe that men can so organize 
human society as to make an ordered life 
possible for human beings. Because of 
their common belief it has become neces- 
sary that they now reinforce each other or 
die together. Facing strong counter forces, 
democracy must prove itself in its assump- 
tion of a political and economic state for 
the commonweal, and the church must 
make good its belief in the spiritual effec- 
tiveness of brotherhood. 

Dr. Holt has sketched the democratic 
implications of Old Testament history 
and the early Christian community. These 


sections lend themselves admirably to 
group study and discussion. The chapter 
entitled ‘Folklore of American Democ- 
racy’’ traces the close relationship of the 
church and the state in American life. 

In analyzing the situation today, Dr. 
Holt says that democracy is baffled by the 
problem of large-scale emotions and the 
formation of group loyalties and suspicions: 
which bar the proper interplay of critical 
social forces and cultures necessary to a 
democracy. No one may close his eyes to 
the fact that our national life is full to 
overflowing with group resentments and. 
fears of encroachment. Yet, democracy 
by its nature must trust in that emotional 
maturity which allows for division of 
function and an interplay of forces in free 
speech and discussion. Any failure here 
must threaten our way of life at its 
roots. 

This problem lies within the realm of re- 
ligion, for if democracy must trust emo- 
tion, it is the spiritual life which seeks to 
direct it. 

Democracy also needs a new philosophy 
and attitude about the whole question of 
how and why and with what social results: 
we own property, trade and in general 
make our living. 

Even the philosophy of empire depends 
upon spiritual assumptions—assumptions' 
about race, how to govern, the right to 
rule and the will to power. The church 
must criticize these spiritual assumptions 
on the basis of its own and certainly it is 
within its province in so doing. Thus, the 
church has not only a domestic problem 
but also a world problem upon its hands 
for criticism. 


In no other place in the world has the 
church, completely separated from the 
state and self-supporting, accomplished so 
much for the general good as in America. 
Its contributions to American culture are 
nothing short of astounding. Long before 
the state, the church was maintaining in- 
stitutions of higher education. It has 
pioneered in hospitalization, social-service 
centers and youth programs. Beyond 
national boundaries, it has sent messengers 
of mercy and help and has sown some seeds 
for the beginning of a new world order. 
All this has been done out of church treas- 
uries made possible by voluntary contribu- 
tion. 

Dr. Holt concludes: ‘‘The church must 
lead in those high ethical purposes which 
are the foundation of all progress. The 
time has come for a new crusade to show 
that the democratic order will work. 
This crusade cannot come without a re- 
newal of faith... . Down through the 
ages the torch of human progress has been 
carried first by the servant of religion, then 
by education, then by industry and politics. 
But once again, it is passing to the hand of 
the servant of religion.” 


J.Q. Parkhurst.. 
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JOSEPH A. JUDGE 


Rey. Joseph A. Judge died June 29 at 
his home in Northfield, N. J., after a long 
illness. He was born May 6, 1872.! F1 

Mr. Judge studied for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. In a course he took 
the Protestant side of a debate on “Roman 
Catholicism versus Protestantism’ and 
was converted to Protestantism. He en- 
tered Universalist fellowship in 1925 and 
held pastorates in New York State at 
Macedon, Oneonta, Cortland, Church of 
the Good Tidings, Brooklyn, Perry and 
Hornell. He resigned from Hornell in 
1939 for health reasons. 

Mr. Judge was a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War and the First World War, 
and at one time served as national com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and as chaplain for the state of New York 
of the American Legion. He was also 
prominent for years in national} political 
affairs, and at one time was a member of 
the Republican National Committee from 
New York State. 

Burial was in Rowayton, Conn. 

Surviving are one son, Arthur T. Judge 
of North Hornell; one daughter, Leslie 
Petters of Margate City, N. J.; one brother, 
Mare; five grandchildren and_ several 
nieces and nephews. 


MRS. HARRY FAY FISTER 


Mabel Reycroft, wife of Dr. Harry Fay 
Fister, pastor of the Universalist church at 
Milford, Mass., died July 5 at her home. 
She had been in failing health for a long 
time. 

Mrs. Fister was born in Cambridge, a 
daughter of Joseph and Mary (Brown) 
Reycroft. She was one of seven children, 
one of whom survives, a brother Arthur, 
in Charlestown. 

She was educated in the public schools 
in Cambridge and Salem Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and after graduation became a teacher 
herself in the Cambridge schools. 

In 1899 she was married to Dr. Fister 
and resided 10 years in Arlington, where 
Dr. Fister was pastor of the Universalist 
church, before going to Milford, where she 
‘since lived. 

Mrs. Fister was a woman of much ability. 
She had a good soprano voice and played 
the organ. She was also known for her 
taste in flower arrangement. Arrange- 
ments of wild flowers which she executed 
in the Universalist church at South Straf- 
ford, Vt., where Dr. Fister preached for 32 
summers, were photographed by New York 
visitors and later appeared in magazines. 

All her life she worked tirelessly, both in 
church and community, for human bet- 
terment. Her contribution to the denom- 
ination was the development of the “‘tal- 
ent” system for raising money. In the 20 
campaigns which she conducted the nét 
income ranged. from $1,000 to $2,800, and 


the year that $2,800 was raised the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the Milford church under 
her direction raised $3,300. 

Once asked how she was able to do so 
much, she replied, ‘‘My religion sustains 
me.”’ 


Besides her husband and brother, she ~ 


leaves one daughter, Mrs. Baylis G. Al- 
drich, East Douglas, and two grandchil- 
dren, Joan and Betsy Aldrich. 

Funeral services were conducted July 8 
at the Milford church. Rey. E. Dean 
Ellenwood of Woonsocket, R. I., officiated. 
Also taking part were the two organists, 
Clarence A. Jones and Mrs. Gertrude Arey, 
who were to play at a reception arranged 
by the church in honor of Dr. Fister’s 32 
years as pastor of the church and 50 years 
as an ordained clergyman. 

Burial was in Mt. Auburn Cemetery in 
the lot which Mrs. Fister herself had 
selected. 


MRS. HAROLD W. HAYNES 


Nellie Crie, wife of Rev. Harold W. 
Haynes, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church at Herkimer, N. Y., died July 10 
of a brain tumor in hospital at Utica. 

Mrs. Haynes was a native of Rockland, 
Maine, and was educated at Colby Col- 
lege in Waterville. She and Mr. Haynes 
were married in 1901. They served 
churches at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Augusta, 
Maine, Beverly, Lowell and Stockbridge, 
Mass., and Binghamton, N. Y., before 
going to Herkimer. 

While in Binghamton, Mrs. Haynes was 
active in church and community affairs, 
serving as president of the Civie Club, 
with a membership of 600 women, and as 
president of the Binghamton Council of 
Church Women, embracing 40 churches. 
She also taught a class on the ‘Bible as 
Literature” at the Y. W. C. A. for seven 


years and was a member of the Y. W. C. A. 
membership and bylaws committees, the 
advisory committee of the Birth Control 
League, the Monday Afternoon Club, the 
Exchangettes and the Southern Tier As- 
sociation of University Women. 

During residence in New England, she 
had served as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Mission Circles 
and was chairman of its mission study. 
She was prominent in New England re- 
ligious education, specializing in women’s 
work. She was a past president of the 
Gorham Woman’s Club, had served two 
terms in the presidency of the Lothrop 
Woman’s Club, Beverly, and was a mem- 
ber of the President’s Club, Boston. She 
had spoken several times at a Boston Pub- 
lic Library course. 

Besides Mr. Haynes she is survived by 
one son, Stephen Haynes, a meteorologist 
at Harvard University, and one brother, 
Arthur Whippen, Auburn, Ind. 

Funeral services were held at the Howell 
Taylor Funeral Home, Herkimer, July 13, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining officiating. Cremation 
followed at Waterville. 


SUMMER STUDENT PROGRAM 


The program being sponsored this sum- 
mer in Cambridge during the period of 
summer school activities by the Universal- 
ist General Convention and the American 
Unitarian Association promises to be a 
highly-successful adventure and the be- 
ginning of a long and much-needed effort 
of the liberal church on the American 
college campus. 

All student activities for the Universal- 
ists and Unitarians are being held in the 
First Parish Church in Harvard Square 
in Cambridge. 

Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, minister of 
the First Universalist Church in Cam- 
bridge, is director of the program. Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, of the Unitarian church 
in Toledo and recently-elected minister of 
the Second Unitarian Church in Boston, 
is the Sunday preacher. Sunday congre- 
gations thus far prove beyond any doubt 
that these two denominations have a dis- 
tinctive message for the college student. 

Every Sunday at 5.45 there is a stu- 
dent forum, a period of fellowship, during 
which time a buffet supper is served. The 
first forum was addressed by Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church in Washington and chaplain 
of the Harvard Summer School. At the 
first forum there were students from Cali- 
fornia, New York, Iowa and the New Eng- 
land states. The second forum was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

During the week Mr. Chatterton holds 
conference hours at the church for stu- 
dents. 
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CONVENTION HOUSING 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Universalists planning to attend the 
John Murray bicentennial convention at 
Tufts College, Sept. 8-14, have their choice 
of staying on the campus or in near-by 
hotels. Following is a list of accommoda- 
tions: 


Raomsin Dormitories at Tufts College: 
$1, $1.25, $1.50 per person. Limited 


number of double rooms available. No 
rooms with private baths. 

Cambridge Hotels: 
Commander. Single, $3; double, $4; 
double, twin beds, $5. 
Continental. Single, $3; double, $4; 
double, twin beds, $5. 


Boston Hotels: 
Statler: Single, $3.50-$8; double $5-$10; 
double, twin beds, $6-$12. 
Parker House. Single, $3.50, $4, $4.50; 
double, $5, $5.50, $6; double, twin beds, 
$6, $7, $8. 
Bellevue. Single, $3, $3.50, $4; double, 
$4.50, $5, $6; double, twin beds, $5, $6, 
$6.50. 
Commonwealth. Single with running 
water, $1.25-$1.50; single with bath, 
$2.-$2.50; double with running water, 
$2-$2.50; double with bath, $3; double 
with twin beds, running water, $2.75; 
double with twin beds, with bath, $3.50. 
Manger. Single, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00; double, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00; 
double, twin beds, $4.50, $5.00. 
Franklin Square House (for women only). 
Transient rates: $1.00 per night. $12.00 
per week with bath. Persons desiring 
accommodation must make application 
and furnish two references. 
Bethany Union (for women only—oper- 
ated under Universalist auspices). Tran- 
sient rates: $1.25 per night, which in- 
cludes breakfast. 


For Tufts College reservations write to 
Harvey W. Averill, Chairman, Housing 
Committee, Ballou Hall, Tufts College, 
Mass. 

For hotel reservations, write directly to 
the hotel. 


Meals 


Luncheons and dinners will be served in 
a special dining room on the campus at 
Tufts College. It is intended that this 
dining room accommodate the larger num- 
ber of delegates who attend the entire 
convention. A special combination ticket, 
including luncheons and dinners Tuesday 
to Saturday, the Saturday evening banquet 
and the pageant, will be sold for $7.50. 
The mealtimes in this dining room will be 
fellowship hours with special programs. 
(No speeches.) The capacity of the room 
is 300. It is desirable to make reservations 
for the combination ticket in advance. 
Send to Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secretary, 
Universalist General Convention, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. 

Breakfasts will be served in the college 
cafeteria. The cafeteria will also be open 
to those who do not purchase the combina- 
tion ticket. 


INSTITUTE OF 
CHURCHMANSHIP 


Miss$Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker for the Universalist Church, will 
conduct the course on world relations and 
assist in the conferences on church ad- 
ministration. 


ORANGE CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 


By the will of Mrs. Frances Chase Mc- 
Naghten, who died June 26, the Orange, 
Mass., church receives the sum of $3,000. 

The church closed for the summer on 
July 138 with a communion service, at 
which two children were christened and 
one adult received into membership. Five 
babies were christened on Children’s Day. 


ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALISTS 


The annual meeting of the association 
will be held in Dover on Aug. 10. Edwin 
Collier, leader of the Ethical Society of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who spends his summers 
in Kittery Point, Maine, is to be one of the 
speakers. 


AUTOMOBILE NEEDED 


The widow of a Universalist minister is 
earning her living by selling a product 
from house to house in rural communities. 
An automobile of some sort is needed, 
since her present one has breathed its last. 
The contribution of a second-hand car or 
of money to purchase such will be deeply 
appreciated. Address Dr. Cummins at 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Harold S. Latham, vice-president of 
the Macmillan Company and a trustee 
of the General Convention, who will 
give the opening talk at the Book Fair 
at Ferry Beach on Saturday evening, 


July 26, on 
Publishing.” 


“Adventures in Book 
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FERRY BEACH NOTES 

Tents are available for the weeks be- 
ginning Aug. 2. This is an inexpensive 
way of bringing a family to Ferry Beach. 
Four people can live in each tent, which are 
12 by 14 feet. Camp stoves and other 
needed household equipment must be 
brought by those hiring the tent. 

Dr. Leon Campbell, Pickering Memorial 
astronomer, Harvard College Observatory, 
will initiate the program of Family Fellow- 
ship Weeks with an address in Rowland 
Hall Sunday, Aug. 3, at 8.15 p.m. 

Astronomy is but one of the many in- 
teresting features of the program Aug. 2 
to 16 planned by Mrs. Minot Inman, a 
director of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion and dean of this institute. The faculty 
includes Mrs. G. H. Thorburn, Dr. A. C. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. LeRoy Congdon, 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Earle W. Dol- 
phin, Theodore A. Miller and Leonard 
Danskin. Special features will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Prof. Leo Rich Lewis 
and Albert Todd. 

Mr. Todd, expert magician, will enter- 
tain in Rowland Hall on Saturday evening, 


Aug. 9. Visitors at all the evening affairs 
are welcome. There is a small admission 
charge. 


A poker and tongs for the Quillen fire- 
place have been received from Miss Mary 
Andrews of North Weymouth, Mass. 

The Youth Institute, one of the largest 
in many years, ended with a communion 
service Saturday morning, July 19. 


EVERETT CHURCH 
CLOSES FOR SEASON 


The church season ended at Everett, 
Mass., on the evening of June 15, when 
some 250 friends attended the annual 
Odd Fellows memorial service. The 
church quartet sang and the minister, 
Rey. George Henry Wood, spoke on “A 
Spiritual Invitation.” 

Children’s Sunday was observed on 
June 8. One hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons were present at the exercises, which 
were conducted by Superintendent F. L. 
Harrison. 

During the summer the church audi- 
torium and the vestry will be redecorated 
at a cost of about $500 by the house com- 
mittee headed by Charles B. Ladd. Ser- 
vices will be resumed on Sept. 7. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Ralph P. Boyd has resigned his 
pastorate at Cincinnati and will be on duty 
at Fort Devens, Mass., July 21. 


Mrs. Rowland Gray-Smith has resigned 
as managing editor of The Christian Regis- 
ter. She has served the American Uni- 
tarian Association for over 12 years. 


Dr. and Mrs. Rowland Gray-Smith have 
been spending a fortnight at Joseph’s 
View, the guest house of Dr. and Mrs. van 
Schaick in the town of Summit, N. Y. 
They are now at the Isles of Shoals. Dr. 
Gray-Smith is the minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Sharon, Mass. 


Notices 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 

The fifth annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church (incorporated 
1936) will be held at the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Mon- 
day, July 28, at 1.45 p. m., for the receiving of re- 
ports, the election of officers and directors, and the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

Notice is hereby given that motions will be offered 
for two amendments to the bylaws as follows: 

That Section 2 of Article IV be replaced by a new 
section to read: 

Section 2. The four officers shall be elected and 
take office at the annual meeting and shall serve until 
the next annual meeting, or until their successors are 
elected. Effective at the annual meeting when this 
section is adopted there shall be three directors 
elected—one for three years, one for two years, and 
one for one year. At each annual meeting thereafter 
one director shall be elected for three years. A di- 
rector may not serve more than two successive terms 
without a year intervening. Officers and directors 
shall constitute the board of directors. 

That section 6 of Article V have the following 
sentences added: 

Section 6. The clerk etc. . . . He shall arrange 
for the printing of a ballot with the names of nomi- 
nees as reported to him prior to July 1 by the nomi- 
nating committee, with spaces for the writing in of 
other choices. He shall furnish a ballot to any mem- 
ber entitled to vote on request up to the business of 
election at the annual meeting. He shall conduct the 
election in a manner approved by the board of direc- 
tors. 

Printed copies of the bylaws are available from 
the secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Frederick N. Allen, 
Clerk of the Corporation, 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The committee will convene at Lewiston, Y. W. 
C. A. July 28 at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of 
Gerald K. Wyman, “‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 

Will A. Kelley, Secretary. 


FERRY BEACH 
LADIES’ AID ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association will be held at the Quillen, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Friday, Aug. 1, 1941, at 2 p. m., for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers and direc- 
tors, and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Elsie G. McPhee, Secretary. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Official Call 

The 25th (4th biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., be- 
ginning Monday evening, Sept. 8, and continuing 
through Sunday noon, Sept. 14. 

The program will include the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
addresses, group conferences and exhibits. 

Robertine Howe Rice, Secretary. 


PREACHERS AT FERRY BEACH 


July 27, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Arlington, Mass. 

Aug. 3, Rev. Ernest T. Marble of Nashua, N. H. 
10, Rev. LeRoy Congdon of Gardiner, Maine. 
17, Dr. Alfred C. Lane of Cambridge, Mass. 
24, Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine. 
31, To be announced by Department of Youth. 


‘THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Official Call 

The 53d biennial session of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women (formerly the Women’s National 
Missionary Association) will be held on the campus 
of Tufts College, Medford, Mass., commencing Sept. 
9, 1941, at 9.50 a. m., at which time said session is 
called for the election of officers, the adoption of the 
new Constitution (hereinafter printed), and for the 


transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 
Ida M. Folsom, 
Recording Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I 
Name 
This organization shall be called the Association of 
Universalist Women. 


Article II 
Purpose 
The purpose of the Association of Universalist 
‘Women shall be to bring together in a unified group 
the woman-power of the Universalist Church for the 
promotion of its total program. 


Article III 
Membership 

All women who are in sympathy with the objectives 
of this Association, and who become participants in 
its program, are eligible to membership. By affilia- 
tion with an Association of Universalist Women con- 
nected with a local church, said Association being 
recognized either by this body or by a State Associa- 
tion affiliated with this body, such person becomes a 
member of this Association and is entitled to vote at 
any meeting of the Association. 

The payment of $25 at one time shall constitute a 
Life or Memorial membership; a gift of $100 or more 
at any one time shall constitute a Patron membership. 

In states or other territory auxiliary to this Asso- 
ciation, the Life, Memorial, or Patron membership 
fees shall be paid into the state or territorial treasury; 
and from such treasury the sum of $8.75 of each Life 
or Memorial Membership fee and $50 of each Patron 
Membership fee shall be paid to the Association of 
Universalist Women to become a part of the Perma- 
nent Fund. Universalist women, not living within 
the vicinity of an Association of Universalist Women, 
may become Members-at-large by the payment of $1 
annually. 


Article IV 
Organization 

This Association shall be composed of the several 
state Associations of Universalist Women, women’s 
groups in local churches in unorganized states or 
other localities, Life Members, Patron Members, and 
Members-at-large. 

The work of each organized state shall be under the 
supervision of its state officers. In unorganized states 
or localities a president shall be appointed by the 
Executive Board, and her duties defined by such 
Board. 

State Presidents. Each State President shall 
have full supervision of the work in her state or 
locality within the jurisdiction of the Association; 
shall organize local associations, appoint chairmen 
of departments, and such committees a8 in her judg- 
ment are necessary to promote the work, in accord- 
ance with the national setup. 


Article V 
Permanent Fund 
A Permanent Fund shall be created from all be- 
quests, donations and special membership fees, the 
income only to be used for the expenses and work of 
the Association, except that in a situation adjudged 
to be an emergency by a unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board, such situation may be 
financed from unrestricted funds, provided not less 
than 10 states, in convention assembled, concur. 
No donations or bequests to be held in trust for 
any special purpose shall be used other than to exe- 
cute such special object or trust. 


Article VI 
Auditor 
Once a year the books of the Treasurer and the 
Financial Secretary shall be reconciled, and the same 
shall be audited by a publie accountant to be ap- 
pointed annually by the Executive Board. The re- 
port of such audit shall be submitted annually to the 
Executive Board and to the biennial meeting of the 
Association, 
Article VII 
Meetings of the Association 
This Association shall meet biennially in connec- 
tion with the session of the Universalist General 
Convention, but, if no session of that Convention is 
held, the Executive Board shall have power to desig- 
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nate the time and place of the biennial meeting of this 
Association. 

The President shall have the power to call a special 
meeting of the Association when, in her judgment, she 
deems it necessary, and shall call such special meeting 
upon a written request signed by the presidents of 
six state associations connected with this body. 

For the transaction of business at any session of the 
Association a member of said Association shall be 
entitled to one vote and 25 members shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Article VIII 
Notice of Meetings 

Notice of the biennial session of the Association 
shall be given by the Recording Secretary and a 
copy thereof published in the official organ of the 
Association or in The Christian Leader, at least 30 
days prior to the date of the meeting. In the case of 
special meetings, a notice of the business to be trans- 
acted shall be stated in the notice. The notice of 
the Recording Secretary shall, also, contain a copy of 
any proposed amendment to this Constitution, or to 
these Bylaws. 


Article IX 
Officers 

The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secre- 
tary, a Financial Secretary, a Treasurer and five 
Trustees. These officers shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association. 

No officers except the Treasurer and the Financial 
Secretary shall be eligible to more than one consecu- 
tive re-election to the same office. The Treasurer 
shall be eligible to four consecutive re-elections, and 
the Financial Secretary to two re-elections. 

The above-named officers shall be nominated by a 
committee of three, constituted as follows: A chair- 
man, elected by ballot at the biennial meeting, one 
member elected by the Executive Board at its annual 
meeting following, and a third appointed by the 
President, all names to be announced at least six 
months previous to the biennial meeting of the As- 
sociation. Only one of the committee shall be a 
member of the Executive Board. The report of this 
committee shall be presented to the biennial meeting 
in the form of a printed ballot which shall contain 
the names of the officers, a chairman of the committee 
on nominations for the next biennial, and space for 
additional names. Elections shall be by ballot, and 
in case of a failure to elect, the officers of the previous 
year shall hold over until their places are filled by the 
Executive Board. 


Article X 
Meetings of the Executive Board 

The Executive Board shall hold biennial meetings 
in connection with the General Convention, in April 
of the biennial year, and in April and September of 
each alternate year, at such specific time and place as 
the President shall elect. 

Special meetings shall be called by the Recording 
Secretary at the direction of the President, or upon 
the written request of five members of the Executive 
Board. The time and place shall be determined by 
the President and written notice shall be sent to each 
member of the Board at least five days previous to 
the time of the meeting. 

At any meeting of the Executive Board seven 
members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 


Article XI 
Amendments 
The Constitution or Bylaws may be amended at 
any meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote 
of those members present and voting, providing that 
notice of such amendment has been given in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article VIII. 


BYLAWS 
Article I 
Departments 

The departments of this Association shall be: 
the Department of Education, the Department of 
Outreach, the Department of Finance, the Depart- 
ment of Denominational Activities. 

The Department of Education shall consist of the 
Executive Director, the Chairman of Mission Study 
and World Relations, the Chairman of Institutes, 
and the Chairman of Social Action. 

The Department of Outreach shall be made up of 
the Chairman for Work in the South, the Chairman 
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for Japan Work, and the Chairman for the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. 

The Department of Finance shall be made up of the 
"Treasurer, the Financial Secretary, a Finance Chair- 
‘man, and two other members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from the Executive Board. The President shall 
serve as a member ex-officio. 

The Department of Denominational Activities shall 
consist of a Chairman appointed by the President, 
-who shall also be a member of the Executive Board. 


Article II 
Duties of the Departments 

It shall be the duty of the Department of Educa- 
‘tion to point the way to a larger program of educa- 
tional activity within the Association, and to provide 
‘the literature for the same. 

It shall be the duty of the Department of Out- 
reach to promote the projects of the Association, and 
cto direct the policies of the same. 

It shall be the duty of the Department of Finance 
to direct the financial policies of the Association, to 
prepare the budget which shall be presented to the 
‘Executive Board for adoption. 

It shall be the duty of the Department of Denomi- 
mational Activities to assist in the co-ordination of 
+he work of this Association with other departments 
of denominational work and to represent the Asso- 
ciation in its interdenominational relations. 


Article III 
Duties of Officers 

President. The President shall preside at all 
‘meetings of the Association, shall appoint all com- 
mittees unless otherwise ordered, shall exercise gen- 
eral supervision of the work, and shall serve ex-officio 
on all committees. She shall have the power to eall 
‘a sectional Board meeting in special cases. 

Vice-Presidents. In the absence or disability of 
the President, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be 
designated by the Executive Board to have the power 
and be subject to all the duties of the President so 
long as the absence or disability continues. 

Vice-Presidents shall, also, have such power and 
duties as may, from time to time, be conferred on them 
by the Executive Board. 

Recording Secretary. The Recording Secretary 
‘shall keep a record of all work performed by the As- 
sociation, and submit a report of the same biennially. 

She shall be sworn to the faithful discharge of her 
duties, and a record of the oath, with the evidence 
thereof, shall be made on the records of the Associa- 
tion. 

She shall have the custody of all books, papers, 
and other documents belonging to the Association, 
the custody of which is not otherwise provided for, 
and she shall keep and hold them under such regula- 
tions as the Association may from time to time pre- 
scribe, and shall deliver them to her successor. 

She shall give due notice of all sessions of the As- 
‘sociation and of the Executive Board, and of all pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution and Bylaws. 

She shall give written notice of their appointments 
to the members of all committees, and to others 
-elected or appointed to any duty, stating the duty to 
be performed and requesting an immediate answer 
accepting or declining the appointment, and shall 
promptly report to the Executive Board the result of 

-such correspondence. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of members shall be as valid and binding as 
if passed at a duly called meeting of the Board. 

She shall perform such other duties as the Associa- 
-tion from time to time shall prescribe. 

Financial Secretary. The Financial Secretary shall 
receive all moneys except the income from invested 
funds, and such money designated to be received by 
the Office Secretary, acknowledge the same and 
transmit to the Treasurer, taking her receipt therefor; 
and she shall submit a biennial report to the Associa- 
tion, and a monthly statement to the members of the 
“Finance Committee. She shall be bonded. 

Treasurer. The Treasurer shall keep full and ac- 
-curate accounts of the receipts and disbursements in 
“books belonging to the Association, and shall deposit 
all money and other valuable effects in its name and 
to its credit in such depositories as may be designated 
by the Executive Board. 

She shall disburse the funds of the Association as 
may be ordered by the Executive Board, and at- 
tested by the President and Chairman of the Finance 
- Committee, and in every case she shall have a proper 
-youcher therefor. She shall render a biennial report 


to the Association and a quarterly account of her 
transactions as Treasurer to the Executive Board, to- 
gether with a statement as to the financial condition 
of the Association. 

She shall invest the Permanent Funds of the As- 
sociation in accordance with instructions of the 
Finance Committee. She shall hold all mortgages, 
bonds or other valuable papers, and shall submit the 
same to the inspection of the Executive Board or 
Finance Committee whenever required so to do. 

She shall give the Association a bond in a sum 
and with sureties satisfactory to the Executive Board 
for the faithful discharge of the duties of her office and 
for the restoration to the Association in case of death, 
resignation or removal from office of all its books, 
papers, vouchers, money, securities or other property 
of whatever kind in her possession. 

In case of the disability of the Treasurer checks 
shall be signed by the Chairman of the Department 
of Finance, who shall be duly recognized at the Bank 
as having been so authorized. 


Article IV 
Duties of Committees 

Executive Board. The Executive Board shall have 
general management of the affairs of the Association. 
Without prejudice to the general power herein con- 
ferred, the Executive Board shall have power to buy, 
sell, mortgage or dispose of any real estate of the 
Association, and to purchase, assign, sell, transfer or 
discharge any of its stocks, bonds, mortgages or other 
securities. The Executive Board by standing or 
special vote may from time to time determine in what 
manner, and by what officers, deeds, mortgages, con- 
tracts and other legal papers and documents of this 
Association shall be executed. 

It shall elect presidents of unorganized states or 
other localities, and at the first meeting after the bi- 
ennial convention shall act upon appointments, made 
by the President, of department chairmen and such 
committees as may be deemed advisable. 

Finance Committee. The 
shall be composed of the following: The Chairman of 
Finance, who shall serve as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the Treasurer, the Financial Secretary, and 
two members of the Executive Board. 

This Committee shall have full authority to invest 
funds of the Association. Such funds are, however, 
to be invested only in such securities as may be legal 
for trustees in the state of Massachusetts. 

The President shall appoint two Financial Advisers 
biennially to assist the Finance Committee in the 
transaction of its business. These appointments shall 
be approved by the Executive Board. 

Clara Barton Birthplace Committee. A member 
of the Executive Board shall be appointed by the 
President, and confirmed by the Executive Board, to 
serve as Chairman of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee, which shall in turn be composed of not 
less than nine women not members of the Executive 
Board appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Board, whose duty it shall be to supervise the 
work done at the Clara Barton Birthplace, such 
committee being responsible to the Executive Board. 


* Committee members shall be appointed biennially. 


Article V 
Headquarters 

The Association of Universalist Women shall es- 
tablish Headquarters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., where the records shall be kept and general 
business administered. 

The Association shall be served by an Executive 
Director, elected by and serving during the pleasure 
cf the Board and responsible to it, whose duties it 
shall be to supervise the promotional program, direct 
the educational emphasis, edit the official organ of 
the Association, and perform such other duties as 
may be required of her by the Executive Board. 

The Association shall further be served by an 
Office Secretary bonded to cover such business as is 
incident to the collection of mortgage payments and 
rents or such other collections as may be delegated 
to her by the Executive Board. She shall submit a 
monthly statement to the members of the Finance 
Committee. 

She shall be responsible for the general secretarial 
duties. 


Article VI 
Convention Sessions 
Organization. At the hour designated for the 
business meeting, the President, or in her absence one 
of the Vice-Presidents, shall call the meeting to order 
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and cause the session id be opened with appropriate 
devotions, 


Duties of the Committees 


The Committee on Registration consisting of two 
members appointed by the President shall make a 
record of members present at each biennial meeting 
and report to the Convention. 

The Committee on Elections shall be composed of 
five members appointed by the President, which shall 
have full charge of the distribution, collection and 
counting of ballots, and report the results to the 
Convention. 

The Committee on Business shall be composed of 
five members appointed by the President, one mem- 
ber of which shall be appointed from the Executive 
Board, which shall report whatever new work seems 
necessary to be undertaken by the Association; 
changes proposed in the Constitution and Bylaws; 
and whatever shall seem of valid consideration for 
the interests of the Association. 

The Committee on Resolutions shall be composed 
of three members appointed by the President which 
shall prepare memoranda of deceased members, and 
shall express the thanks of the Association for all 
favors received. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transienta 
the price {s $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

F For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Crackling 


Among those rounded up by the Ger- 
mans in Holland in their drive against sub- 
versive activities was a woman accused of 
listening to British broadcasts, which the 
law forbids. 

“Why did you listen?’ demanded the 
judge. 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘‘Herr Hitler said he 
would speak on the radio from London last 
October. I didn’t want to miss him.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A man rushed into the newspaper office 
and demanded to see the editor. ‘‘Sir,’’ he 
cried as he walked around the room, “‘your 
paper has libeled me. You have called me 
the lightweight champion.” 

“But that is true,” returned the editor. 
“You are Mr. Fightwell, aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” cried the other, “but it’s my 
brother who is the boxer. I’m a coal mer- 
chant.” —Hxchange. 

* * 

A Scotchman had been away from home 
for eleven years. When he returned he 
found his five brothers wearing long 
beards. 

‘Why the hair-r?”” he asked as he con- 
fronted the group. 
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It is the high task of this corporation to 
disseminate the ideals of religion ina 
time of bitter struggle and pro- 
found social change. 


While the forms of our service may change beyond our present imag- 
ining, the task remains the same. In seeking to do the work we must not 
forget the kind of world we livein. A great leader of an outstanding church, 
one who should have known better, recently berated his people for their 
‘““ndifference.”’ This man apparently doesn’t know that he and we are 
living in the midst of the most stupendous cultural revolution of recorded 
history. We must not act thus blindly. It is reported that a great Chris- 
tian denomination has lost 450,000 Sunday school members in the last ten 
years, and another denomination one church every day of the week, in- 
cluding Sundays, for four years. This does not mean that men and women 
are less religious or more cussed. It means that men and women and so- 
cieties of men and women and churches have lost their way in the mazes of 
rapid change. It means also that we have greater, not less, responsibility for 
spreading abroad the gospel of God’s Fatherhood and man’s brotherhood. We 
know not the meaning of the great change in the midst of which we live. 
We do not know its end, nor can we yet recognize the form of things to come; 
all we know is that we are the custodians of the beacon lights of religion and 
that we must keep them burning brightly. 


“Dinna ye remember? Ye took the 


razor with ye.’”’—Hachange. 
a * 


Mistress: “The main thing here is hon- 
esty. The last maid stole the silver 
spoons!” 

New Maid: ‘You needn’t fear anything 
from me, Ma’am. I’m on probation for 


stealing at my last place!’’—Hachange. 
* ES 


To Help Disseminate the Ideals of Religion 


Enclosed finds: ......-¢5ne 


My contribution to the 1941-42 Universalist Publishing House Sus- 
taining Fund. 


Policeman: ‘‘Have you any explanation 

for wandering about at this time of night?” 

Mr. Meek: “If I had, I’d have gone 

home hours ago.”’—Stray Stories. Streets .:5.:°.-4 ow. dap 5 wiheaec® al ele ere 
* * 


It may not be altogether Scotch to put Orin MRARO AN ag sins cs € State ig ic. vie eee 
off buying a World Atlas until boundary 
lines get more settled.—Religious Tele- { 
scope. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


Dean Academy _ | 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. George S. Miller, A. M. Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
The College welcomes you to the ditions. 


Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, 1941 
We are proud to be your host 


A College of Liberal Arts 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, 8. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 
Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Address : Director 

Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 

Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M.D., 


DEAN E. L. HULETT eas Send for catalogue. 
Canton, N. y. The Freisher et ae and Diplomacy, Halford L, EARLE S. WALLACE 
For information about these Schools address the Headmaster 


appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


